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To the Right Honourable, 
THE 
Lord eMayor and Aldermen 


| Of the City of 
LOND O N. 


Right Honourable, 
ER Hoes Hen Tconſider how impoſsible it is for 
MO a perſon of my condition to produce, 
A > and conſequently how imprudent to 
wn attempt, any thing in proportion ei- 
ther to the Ampleneſſe of the Body you repreſent, 
or of the Places you bear, 1 (hould be kept from 
eventuring ſo poor a piece, deſigned to live but an 
hour in ſo laſting a Publication; did not what your 
Civility calls a Requeſt, your Greatneſs render a 
| Command. The truth is, in things not unlawful 
great Perſons cannot be properly ſaid to requeſt, 
Jecauſe all things conſidered, they muſt not be de- 
nyed. To me it was Honour enough to have your 
| Andience ; enjoyment enongh to behold your hap- 
{| py Change, and to ſee the ſame City, the Metro: 
polts of Loyalty and of the Aongdom: to _ 
A? the 


The Epiſtle 


the Glory of Engliſh Churches reformed, that us, 
delivered from the Reformers ; and to find at 
leaft the ſervice of the Church repaired, though 
not the buildings ; to ſee St. Pauls delivered 
from Beaſts here, as well as St, Paul at Ephe- 
ſus: and to view the Church thronged onely With 
. Troops of Auditors; not of Horſe. This I could 
fully have acquieſeed i in, and recerved a large per- 
ſonal reward in my Particular ſhare of the pub- 

lick Joy: but fe mce you are further pleaſed, I will 
not ſay by your judgement to approve, but by your 
Acceptance to encourage the raw- endeavours of 
a young.Divine, 1 ſhall take t for an Opportuni- 
ty, not as others in-their ſage. Prudence uſe to 
do, to quote three. or four Texts of Scripture, 


and totell you how, you are to rule the City-out of 


a Concordance ; no ; I bring not Inſtrufttons, but 
what much better befits both you and*my ſelf jour 
Commendations. For Took upon.your City as the 
great and magnificent ſtage of Buſineſs, and 9 
eenſequence the beſt place of Improvement , 
from the School we go to the Univerſity, but Sw 
the niverſtties to London. And therefore as in 


your City-meetings you muſt be eſteemed the moſt 


conſiderable Body of the Nation ; ſo met in the 


Chur ch, 


_ 


Dedicatory. 
Charch, T look upon you as an Auditory fit ts be 
waited on, as you are, by both Univerſities. And 
When Iremember how initrumental you have been 
to recover this univerſal ſettlement , and to re: 
trieve the old Spirit of Loyalty to Kings (as an 
ancient teflimony of which, you bear not theSword 


in vain) 1 ſeem in a manner 'deputed from Ox- 


ford, not ſo much as Preacher to ſupply a courſe, 
as Oratour to preſent her thanks. As for the enſu- 
ing Diſcourſe, which, (leſt I chance tobe traduced 
for a Plagiary by him who has played the thief ) 7 
think fit to tell the world by the way, was one of 
thoſe that by a worthy hand were ſtoln from me in 
the Kings Chappel, and are ſtilt detained ; and to 
which now accidentally publiſhed by your Honours 
Order, your Patronave muſt give both value, and 
protefion. You will find me m it not to have pitcnt 
upou any ſubje&, that mens guilt, and the conſe- 
quent of gult, their concernment might render 
lyable to exception ; nor to have rubbed up the me- 
mory of what ſame heretofore in the City did, 
which more and better now deteſt, and therefore 
expiate : but my ſubje& is inoffenſive, harmleſs, 
and innocent as the {tate of Innocence it felf, 


and (T hope) ſutable to the preſent deſ1gn and Gee 
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The Epiſtle, &c. 
nius of this Nation, which is, or ſhould be, to re- 
turn to that Innocence, which it loſt long ſince the. 
Fall. Briefly, my buſineſs is, by deſcribing what 
Man was in bis firſt eſtate, to upbraid him with 
what be is in his preſent: between whom Innocent, 


and Faln (that in a word Imay ſute the [ubjeft to 


the place of my diſceurſe) there 1s as great an un- 
likeneſs, as between St. Pauls a Cathedral, and 
St. Pauls a Stable. But I muſt nat foreſtall my 
ſelf, nor tranſcribe the Work into the Dedication. 


'F ſhall now onely deſire you to accept the iſſue of 


Jour vpn requeſts , the gratification of which 1 
have here conſulted ſo much before my own repu- 
tation :-While like the poor widow Tendeavour 
to ſhew my officiouſneſs by an Offering, though 1 
betray my poverty by the meaſure ; not ſo much 
caring though 1 appear neither Preacher nor Scho- 
ler, (Which terms we have been taught upon 200d 


reaſon to diſtinguiſh ) ſo Tmay in this but ſhew 


my elf 
| Your Honours 


very humble Servant, 


Worcelier-houſe, 
Nov.24.1662. 


Robert South, 


# | 


Gen. 1. 27. 


So God created man in his own Image, 


in the image of God created he him. 


TERSE2SIOw hard it is for Natural Rea- 
{RE FYE-£h fon to diſcovera Creation be- 
B ba fore revealed., -or being re- 
2) vealed to believe it: The 
ſtrange Opinions of the old Philolo- 
phers, and the Infidelity of modern A- 
theiſts, is too fad a Demonſtration. 'To 
Tun the world back to its firſt original 
and Infancie; and (as it were) to view 
Nature in its cradle, to trace the out- 
goings ofthe Ancient of dayes in the firſt 
Inſtance and Specimen of his Creative 
B Power, 


(2) 


Power , is a re-{earch too great for any 
mortal} Enquiry : and we might conti- 
nueour Scrutiny to the end of the World, 
before Naturall Reaſon would be able to 


find out when it begun. 


Epicurus his Dinas concernino the 


O 


Originall of the World is ſo fabulous 
and ridiculouſly merry, that we may 
well judge the Defign of his Philoſophy 
to have been Pleaſure, and nor, Inſtru- 
Etion. 

Ari5totle held, That it ſtreamed 1 by con- 
naturall Refſilt and Emanation from 


God, the Infinite and Erternall Mind, as 


the Lighr iſſues from the Sun; fo chat 


there was no Inſtance of Duratios al- 
11gnable of Gods eternal exiſtence, in 
which the World: did not alſo co- nn, 
Others held a Fortuitous Concourſe of 
Atomes. Bur all ſeem joyntly to explode 
a Creation; ftill beating upon this 
ground, that to produce Something ' out of 
Nothing 1s Impoſsible and Incompre- 
henfible. Incomprehenſible indeed I 
grant , but not © thereiore Impolsible. 


There 


OE anda 


(3) 
There-is not the leaſt tranſaCtion of ſenſe, 
and motion in the whole man, but Phi- 
lolophers are at a loſle to comprehend, 
I am ſure they are to explain,it. Where- 
fore itis not alwayes rational to meaſure 
the truth of an aſſertion by the Standard 
of our Apprehen(10n. 

Bur to bring things even to the bare 
perceptions of Reaſon, I appeal to any 
one, who ſhall imparrially. reflect upon 
the Ideas and Conceptions of his own 
mind, whether he doth not find it as 
eaſte and futable ro his Naturall Noct- 
ons, to conceive thatan Infinite Almigh- 
ty Power might producea thing our of 
nothing, and make that to exiſt De Noyo, 
which did not exiſt before; as to con- 
ceive the World to have had no begin- 
ning, bur to have exiſted from Eternt- 
ty: Which, were it fo proper for this 
place and exerciſe, I could eafily demon- 
{trateto be attended wich no {mall train 
of abſurdicies. But then, betides that the 
acknowledging ofa Creation is laje, and 
the denyal ofit dangerous and irreligious, 
B 2 and 


(4) 
and yet not-more, (perhaps much: leſs) 


demonſtrable than the affirmative, fo 


over and above it gives me this advyan-. 


tage, that, ler it ſeem never {o. ſtrange, 
uncouth, and 'impolsible, the Nonplus 
of my. reaſon will yield a fairer Opportu- 
nity to my faith. | 

In this Chapter we have God (urvey- 
ing the works ofthe Creation, and lea- 


vine this generall Impreſle or Character 


upon them; That they. were exceeding good. 
What an. Omnipotence. wrought, we 
havean Omniſcience to approve.. Bur as 
it is reaſonable to- imagine that . there is 
more of deſign, and conſequently more 
of perfection, in the laſt work; we have 
God here giving his laſt ſtroke, and ſum- 
ming up all into Man, the Whole into a 
Part, the Univerſe into .an Individual : 
ſo that whereas in other Creatures we 
have but the Trace of his foot-ſteps, in 
Man we have the Draught of his hand. 
In him were united all the ſcatcered per- 
jections of the Creature; all the graces 
and Ornaments, all the Airs and features 
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of Being, were abridged into this ſmall, 
yer full, Syſteme of Nature and Divinity. 
As we mighr well imagine that the great 
Artificer would be more then beading: 
rily exact in Drawing his own Picture. 


The Work that I thall undertake from 


thele words, ſhall be to ſhew what this 
Image of God in Man 1s, and wherein it 


doth conſiſt : which I ſhalldo theſe two. 


wayes. 1. Negartively, by thewing where- 


in It does not conliſt. 2. Poſitively, by - 


ſhewing wherein it does. 
For the firſt of theſe we are to remove; 
the - erroneous opinion of the Socimans.. 
They deny that the Image of. God conſift- 
ed in any Habitual Pertections that ador- 
ned the Soul of Adam : Burt as to his Un- 
derſtanding bring him -in Void of all. 
Notion, a_rude.unwritten Blanck ; ma- 
king him to be created as much an Infane 
45 others are born; ſent into the World 
onely to read and ſpell out a God in the 
Works of Creation, to learn by degrees, 
till ar length his Underſtanding grew up 
co the ſtature of his Body. Alto without 
4 _-- 


(6) 
any inherent habits of vertue in his Will : 
thus deveſtinghim of all, and ſtripping 
him to his bare Eflence. So thar all the 
perfection they allowed his Underſtand- 
ing was Aptneſsand Docility, and all chat 
they attributed to his will was a Poſsibi- 
lity to be Vertuous: 


- But wherein then according co their- 


opinion did this Image of God conlilt ? 
Why; 1n that Power and Dominion that 
God gave Adam over the Creatures : In 
that he was voucted his immediate Deputy 
upon Earth, the Viceroy of the Creation, 
and Lord Lieutenant of the World. But 
that this Power and Dominion 1s not ade- 
quately and formally the Image of God, 
bur onely a Part ofit, is clear trom hence; 
Becauſe then he that had moſt of this, 
would have moſt of Gods Image: and 
conſequently Nimrod had more of it then 
Noah, Saul then Samuel, the Perlecutors 
then the Martyrs, and Ceſar chen Chriſt 
himielt, which to aflert isa Blaſphemons 
Paradox. And if the Image of God is 
onely Grandeur,Power and Soveraignty, 

| CCr- 


CZ) 
certainly we have been hitherto much 
miſtaken in our Duty : and hereaker 


are by all means to beware of making our 


felves unlike God, by roo much "Self. 
denyalland Humility. I am not ignorant 
thar ſome may diltinguiſh berween ituola 
and g9/yaus, between a Lawfull Authority 


and an A&ua!l Power;and athrme,that God J 


Image conliſts onely in- the former : 
which wicked Princes, luch as Saul and 
N#nrod,have not, though they poſleſs the 
latter. Buc to this I anfwer, 

1. That the Scripture neither makes nor 
ownes ſuch a diſtinction, nor any where 
aſſerts, that when Prince begin to be 
wicked, they ceaſe of right to be Govern- 
ours. Adde to this, that when, God re- 
newed this Charter of Man's Soveraignty 
over the Creatures to Noahand his family, 
we find no exception at all, bur that Cham 
ſtood as fully inveſted with this Right as 
any of his Brethren. 

2. But ſecondly, This favours of fome- 
thing ranker then Socinianiime, even the 
Tenents of the Fifth Monarchy, and of 


' . 
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(8) 
Soveraignty founded onely upon Saint- 
ſhip; and therefore is fitter to be anſwe- 


red by the Judge, then by .the Divine ; 


and to receive 1ts .confutation at the Bar 
of Juſtice, then from the Pulpit. 
Having thus made our way through chis 
falſe Opinion, weare in the next place to 
lay down poſitively what this Image .of 
God in Maa is. It -is in ſhort, That Unis 
verſal Refitude of all the faculties of the Soul, 
by which they ſtand apt and diſþoſed to their re- 
ſpeftive Offices and Operations. Which will 
be more fully fer forth, by taking a di- 
ſtink ſurvey of it, in the leveral faculries 
ms tothe ſoul. 
. In the Underſtanding. 

2. In the Will. 

3. In the Paſsions or Aﬀections. 

1. And firſt for its nobleſt faculty, the 


Underſtanding;lIt was then ſublime,clear, 


 andaſpiring, and as it'were the ſouls up- 


Ee Chery 


per Region, lofty and ſerene, free from 
the vapours and diſturbances of the infe- 
riour affections. It was the leading, con- 
trolling faculty , all the Paſsions wore the 

CO- 
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(9) 
colours of Reaſon : it did not ſo much 
erſwade, as command ; it was not Con- 
{ul but Ditator. Diſcourſe was then al- 
moſt as quick as Intuicion; it was nim- 
ble in propoſt ing, firm in concluding : i 
could ſooner determine then now it can 
diſpute. Like the Sun, ir had both lighr 
and agility ; ;it knew no reſt but in mori- 
on ; no quiet, bur in activity. It did not 
ſo properly apprehend, as irradiare the 
Object ; not fo much finde, as make 


things incelligible. It did arbirrate upon 


che leveral Reports of ſenſe, and all the 
varieties of Imagination not likea drou- 
fie Judge,onely hearing, bur alſo directing 
their Verdi. In ſumme, it was veoete, 
quick, and lively; open as the Day, un- 
rainted as the Morning, full of the inno- 
cenceand ſpritelinefle of Yauth ; it gave 
the Soul a bright,and a full view into all 


chings, and was not onely a Window, bur 


ic ſelf the Proſpect. Briefly, there 1s as 
much difference berween the clear Re- 
preſentations of the underſtanding then, 


and the obſcure diſcoveries that it makes 
now, 
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(10) 


now, as there is between the Proſpect ofa 


Caſement,and of a Key-hole. 


Now as there are two great {unctions. 


of the Soul, Contemplation,and Pratlice, AC- 
cording to that general diviiion of Ob- 


jects, tome of which onely entertain our 


Speculation, others alſo imploy our A- 
ctions; lo the Underſtanding with relati- 
on to thele, not becaule oi any diſtinction 
in the faculty it lelt, is accordingly divi- 


ded into Speculative and Praftick : in both. 
of which the Image of God was then ap- 


parent. 


For the Underſtanding Speculative. 


There areſome oeneral Maximes and No- 


tions in the mind of Man,which are the. 
rules of Diſcourſe, and the baſts of all Phi- 


loſophy. As that the fame thing cannot at the 


ſame time be, and not be. Thar the Whole is 


bizzer then a Part. That two Proporfions 
equal to a third, muſt alſo be equal to one another, 
Ariſtotle indeed afhrms the Mind to be at 
art a meer Raſa tabula; and thar theſe 
Notions are not ingenite, and imprinted by 


the finger of Nature, but by the latter and 
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| (:##} | 
more languid impreſsions of ſenſe; being 
onely the Reports of obſervation, and the 


| Reſult of ſo many repeated Experiments. 


Bur to this I anſwer two things. 

1. That theſe Notions are univerſal, 
and what is univerſal muſt needs proceed 
from ſome Univerſal,conſtant Principle, 
the ſame in all particulars,which here can 


/ . benothing elſe bur humane Nature. 


2. Thele cannot be infuſed by obſer- 
vation, becauſe they are the rules by 
which men take their firſt apprehenſions 
and oblervations of things, and therefore 
in order of Nature muſt needs precede 
them : As the being of the Rule mult be 
before its application to the thing direct- 
ed by it, From whence it follows, that 


theſe were Notions not deſcending from 


us, but born with us ; not our Off-ſpring, 
but our Brethren; and (asI may lo ay) 
luchas we were taught without the help 
of a Teacher. 

Now it was Adams happineſſe in the 
tare of innocence to have theſe clear and 
unſullied. : He came into the World a Phi- 
C2 loſo- 
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(10) 


now, as there is between the Proſpect ofa 


Caſement,and ot a Key-hole, 

Now as thereare two great functions 
of the Soul, Contemplation, and Prattice, ac- 
cording to that general «divition of Ob- 


jects, lome of which onely entertain our. 


Speculation, others alſo imploy our A- 
tions; {o the Underſtanding with relati- 
on to theſe, not becauſe of any diſtinction 
in the faculty it lelt, 1s accordingly divi- 


ded into Speculative and Praftick: in both 
of which the Image of God was then ap- 


parent. 
1, For the Underſtanding Speculative. 


There areſome general Maximes and No- 


tions in the mind of Man,which are the 


rules of Diſcourſe, and the baſis of all Phi- 
loſophy., As that the fame thing cannot at the 
ſame time 'be, and not be. That the Whole is 
biz zer then a Part. Thar two Proporfions 


equal to a third, muſt alſo be equal to one another. 


Ariſtotle indeed affirms the Mind to beat 
art a meer Raſa tabula; and that theſe 


Notions are not ingenite, and imprinted by 


the finger of Nature, but by the latter and 
more 
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(11) 
more languid impreſsions of ſenſe; being 
onely the Reports of obſervation, and the 
Reſult of ſo many repeated Experiments. 

Bur to this I anſwer two things. 

1. That theſe Notions are univerſal, 
and what is univerſal muſt needs proceed 
from ſome Univerſal,conſtant Principle, 
the ſame in all particulars;which here can 


_ be nothing elle but humane Nature. 


2. Thele cannot be infuſed by obſer- 
vation, becauſe they are the rules by 
which men take their firſt apprehenfions 
and oblervations of things, and therefore 
in order of Nature muſt needs precede 


them : As the being of the Rule muſt be 


before its application to the thing direct- 


ed by it, From whence it follows, that 


theſe were Notions not deſcending from 


us, but born with us ; not our Oft-ſpring, 
but our Brethren; and (asI may lo ay) 
lnchas we were taught without the help 
of a Teacher. 

Now it was Adams happineſſe in the 
ſtare of innocence to have theſe clear and 
unſullied. : He came into the World a Phi- 
C2 loſo- 
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(12) | 
ftoſopher, which ſufficiently appeared by 
his writing the Nature of things upon 
their Names: he could view Eſſences in 
themſelves, and. read Forms without the 
comment oftheir reſpective Properties:he 
could ſee Conſequents yet dormant in 
their principles, and effects yer unborn 
and in the Womb of their Cauſes : his un- 
derſtanding could almoſt pierce. into. fu- 


ture contingents ; his conjectures impro- 


ving even to Prophehie, or the certainties 


_ of Prediction; till his fall it was-ignorant 


of nothing but of Sin; or atleaſt it reſted 
in the. notion without the ſmart of the 
Experiment. Could any difficulty have 
been propoſed, the reſoJution would have 
been as early as the Propoſal , it could nor 
have had timeto ſettle into Doubt. Like 
a better Archimedes, the iſſue of all his En- 
quiries was an Tune an tyme, the off-(pring 
of his brain withour the ſweat of his 
brow. Study was not then a Duty,night:- 
watchings were needleſs; the light of 
Reaſon wanted not, the afſsiſtance of- a 
Candle. 'This is the doom of faln man to 


labour 


Fr 


( 13.) 
labour inthe fire, to ſeek truth in profundos 
ro exhauſt his time and impair his health, 
and perhaps to ſpin. out his dayes, and 
himſelf into. one pitiful, controverted 
Concluſion. "There was then no poring, 
no ſtrugling with memory, no ſtraining 
for Invention. His faculties werequick and 
expedite : they anſwered without knock- 
ing, they were ready upon the firſt ſum- 
mons, there was freedom,and firmnels in 
all their Operations. I confeſle*tis difficult 
for us who date our ignorance from our 
firſt Being, and wereſtill bred up with the 
ſame infirmities about us, with which we 
were born,to raiſe our thoughts, and 1ma- 
gination to thoſe intellectual perfections 
that attended our Nature in the:time of In- 
nocence; as it is fora Peaſant bred up in. 
the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his 
mind the unſeen ſplendour of a Court. 
But by ratingPoſitives by their Privatives, 
and other arts of Reaſon, by which dil- 
courſe ſupplies the want of the Reports of 
ſenſe, we may colle& the Excellency of 
the Underſtanding then by the: glorious 


remain- 
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remainders of it now, and gueſfle at the 
ſtacelinefle of the building, by the magnt- 
ficence of 1ts ruines. All thoſe arts, rari- 
ties, and-inventions, which vulgar minds 
oazcar, the ingenious purſue, and all ad- 

mire they are but the reliques otan Intel- 

le& defaced with Sin and Time. We ad- 

mire 1t now ,onely as Antiquaries do a 
piece ofold coin, for the Stamp it once” 
bore, and not fo thoſe vaniſhing linea- 
mencs,and diſappearing draughts, that re- 
main upon it art preſent. - And certainly 

chat muſt needs have been very g olorious, 

whole decayes are io admirable. He that 
is comely when old and decrepit, ſurely 
was very beautiful when he was young. 

An Ariſtotle was but the rubbiſh of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Pa- 
radiſe. 

2. The Image of God was no lefle re- 
ſplendent in that which we call mans 
Practical Underſtanding , namely, that 
Store-houle of the Soul, in which are trea- 
ſured up the rules of Aion, and the ſeeds 
of Morality. Where we mult obſerve that 


ma- 
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many, who deny all Connate notions in 
the Speculative Intelle&, do yer admit 

. them in this. Now of this fort are theſe 
Maximes, That God i to be worſhipped. 
Thar Parents are tobe honoured, That amans 
Word is to be Kept, and the like ; which being 
of univerial influence,as to the regulation 
otthe behaviour, and converſe of man- 
kind, are the ground of all verrne, and ci- 
vility, and the toundarion of religion. 

It was the Priviledge of Adam Inno- 
cent to have theſe Notions alſo firm and: 
untainted, to carry his Monitor in his bo- 
ſom, his law in his heart, and to have 
ſuch a Conſcience, as might be its own. 
Caſuiſt: And certainly thoſe Actions 
muſt needs be regular, where there is an 
Identity between the rule,and the faculty. 
His own mind taught him a due depen- 
dance upon God, and chalked out to him. 
the juſt proportions,and meaſures of be- 
haviour to his fellow-creatures. He had 
no Catechilme but the Creation, needed 
no Study but Reflection, read no book 
but the volume of the world, and that too 
not 
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.not for rules to work by, but for Objects 


to work upon. Reaſon was his Tutor,and 


firſt principles his magna moralia. The De- 


calogue of Moſes was but a cranicript, not 
an Original. All the Laws of nations and 
wiſe Decrees of ſtates, the Statutes of Solon, 

and the twelve Tables, were but a para- 
phraſe upon this landing rectitude of 
Nature, this. fruitful principle of Jultice, 

that was ready to run out, and enlarge it 
{z[f into ſutable determinations, upon 


all emergent objects, and occaſions. Ju- 
Mice then was neither blind to diſcern,nor 
lameto execute. Ic was not ſubject to be 


impoſed upon by a deluding fancy, nor 


yet to be bribed by a glozing apperite, for 
an Utile or Fucundum to turn the balance 
roa falſe or diſhoneſt ſentence. Inall its 
directions of the inferiour faculties, it 
conveyed its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, 

and enjoyned them with power; it had 
the Paſsions in pertect ſubjection; and 
though its cemmand over them was but 
lualtive,and polirical, yet it had the force 


ot coactive, and deſpotical. It was not 


then 
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then, as it isnow, where the Conſcience 
has onely [power to diſapprove, and to 


proteſt againlt the -exorbitinces of the 
Paſsions; and rather to with, then make 


them otherwiſe. The voice of Conſcience 
now is low,and weak,chaſtiling the Paſsi- 
ons.as old Eli did his luſttul , Comineering 
Sons ; Not fo my Sons not fo : but che voice 
of Conſcience then was not, This ſhould, 
or this ought to be done ; but #19 muſt, this 
hall be done. It ſpoke likea Legiſlator: the 
ching ſpoke was a Law; and the man- 
ner of ſpeaking it anew Obligation. In 
{hort, there was as great a dilparity be- 
rween- the Practical dictates of the Under- 
ſtanding then, and now, as there is be- 
rween empire and 2dvice, counſel and 
command, berweena companion and a 
TOVErnour. 

And thus much for the Image of God 
as it ſhone in mans underſtanding. 

2. Ler us in the next place takea View 
of it,asit was ſtamped upon the Will. Tr 
IS ennch diſputed by Divines concerning 
the power-of mans will to Good and Evil 

D 1t 
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 irrthe ſtate of Innocence > atid* upon very 


nice; and dangerons Orecipices ſtand thetr 
determinations oneirher fide. Some hold 
that God invefted hint with a power to 


tand, fo that in the ſtrengrh- of that power. 


"received, he might withourt the auxiltafies 


of any farther influence have determined. 
his will to the choice of good. Others 
hold, that notwithſtanding this power, 
yet it was impoſsible for him, to exerr it 
in any good action, without a ſuperadded 
aſsiſtance of grace, actually determining 
that power to | the certain production of 
fuch an a&. So that, whereas fome di- 
 Ringuiſh berween ſufficient, and effeFual 
_ grace; they order the matter fſo,as to ac- 
knowledge none ſufficient, but what i is in- 
deed effe&ual, and actually productive of 
a good action. I ſhall not preſume to in- 
rerpole dogmarically in a Controvyerſie, 
that I never look to ſeedecided. Bur con- 
cerning the latter of theſe Opinions, I 
{hail onely give theſe two remarks. 

Thar ir ſeems contrary.to the com- 
mon and natural conceptions of all mankind, 
who 
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who acknowledge themſelves able, and 
{ufficient ro do many things, which actual- 
ly they never do. 

2. Thar to aflert, that God looked up- 
on Adams fall as a fo n, and puniſhed it as 
ſuch, when as wichous any antecedent {in 
ofhis, he withdrew that anal grace from 
him, upon che wichdrawing of which, it 
was 1mpoſs1ble for him not to fall, ſeemsa 
thing that highly reproaches the eſſential 
equity and goodneſs of the divine Nature. 

Wherefore doubtleſs the will of man 
in the ſtate of Innocence, had an entire 
freedom, a.perfect equipendency | and in- 
difference to cither part of the contradicti- 
on,.to ſtand, or not to ſtand, to accept, or not 
accept che temptation. ,I will grant the 
Will of man now to be as much a llave as 
any one will have i it, and to be onely free 
toSin; that is, inſtead ofa liberty, to have 
onely a licentioulneſle ; yet certainly this 
is not Nature, but Chance: We were not 
born crooked : We learnt thele windings 
a.nd turnings of the Serpent, and therefore 
it cannot but be a blaſphemous piece of 
D 2 n- 
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ingratitude. to aſcribe them to God, and 
to make the-plague of our Nature the 
condition of our Creation. 

The Will was then ductile, ad plianc 
ro all the motions of right Reaſon, it met 
the dictates of a clarified underſtanding 
half way. And the Ave informations of 
the Intellect, filling the Paſs1ve reception of 
the will, like Form clofing with Matter, 
grew actuate into a third, and diſtinct 
perfection of Praftice : The Underſtand- 
ing,and Will never dilagreed, for the pro- 
poſals of the one never thwarted the in- 
clinations of-the. other. Yer neither did 
the Will ſervitely attend upon the Under- 
ſtanding, ut as a favourite does upon+ his 
Prince,where the ſervice is priviledge, and 
Pr eferment ; or as Solomons ſervants wait- 
ed upon | him. Ir admired its wiſdom, and 
heard 1ts prudent diCtates, and counſels 
both the direction, and thereward of its 
obedience. lt is indeed the nature of this 
faculty to follow a Superiour guide, to be 
drawn by the Intelle&t; bur then It was 


drawnzas a Triumphant Chariot, which 
at 
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at the ſame time both follows and triumphs 


While it obeyed this, it commanded the 
other faculties. It was ſubordinate, not 
enflaved to the Underſtanding : Not as a 
Servantto a Maſter, but as a Queen to her 
King; who both acknowledges a Sub- 


jection, and yet retains a Majeſty. 

Paſle we now downward from mans 
Intele& and Will, : 

;. To-the Paſsions ; which have their 
relidence and ſcituation chiefly in the 
Senlitive Appetite. For we muſt know, 


thatin as much as man is a compound and 


mixture of Fleſh as well as Spirir, the foul 


during its abode in the body, does all 


things by the mediation of theſe Palsi- 


ons,and inferiour affections. And here 
the Opinion of the Stoicks was famous 
and ſingular, who lookt upon all theſe as 
ſinful defects and Irregularities, as ſo ma- 


. nydeviationsfrom right Reaſon, making 


Paſsion to be onely another word tor Per- 
turbation. Sorrow in their eſteem was a f1n 
ſcarce to be expiated by , another, to- pity 
was a fault, to rejoyce an extravagance, and 


the 
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the Apoſtles advice to be angry andfunnet, 
was a contradiction in their Philoſophy. 
Bur in this, they were conſtantly our- 
voted by other Sets of Philolophers, 
neither for fame, nor number leſſe 
then themſelves : So that all arguments 
brought againſt them from Divinity 
would come by way of.overplus to their 


confutation, 'To us ler this be ſufficient, 


that our Savigqur Chriſt, who took upon 


him all our natural infirmities, but none | 


of our ſinful, has been;ſeen to Weep, -to 
be ſorrowful , to Pity, and to be Angry. 
Which ſhews thar there might be gall 


4n a Dove, Paſsion without Sin, fire with- 
out \moke, and ,motion veithour diſtur-: 


bance. Far it is not -bare agitation, 
but the ſediment ar -the bottom that 


troubles and defiles the Water. And 
when we fee it windy and duſty, the wind 
does not (as we uſeto fay) make, but one- 


ly raiſe a duſt. 
Now though the Schooles reduce all 
the Palsions to chal two heads, the mow 


þ hy and the iraſcible Apperite : : yet, 


all 
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ſhall not tie my ſelfro an exact proſecn- 
tion of them under this Diviſion, bur 
at this time leaving both their terms and 
their method ro themſelves, confider 
onely the principal and moſt noted Pat- 
ſions, from whence we may take an elti- 
mateofthereit. And firlt, for the grand 
lexding affection of al}, which is Love. 
This 1s the great Inſtrument and Engine 
of Nature, the bond and cement of So- 
ciety, the ſpring and fpirit of the Uni- 
verſe. Love 1s {uch an affection, as can- 
not ſo properly be laid to be in the Soul, 


4s the Soul to be in that. Ir is the whole 


man wrapt up-into one defire, all-the 
powers, vigour, and faculties of the Soul 
abridged into one inclination. And it 1s 
of that active, reſtleſs nature, that it muſt 
ofnecelsiry exert it felt; and like the fire, 
ro which it is ſo often compared, it is not 
a Free Agent, to chooſe whether it will 
heat or no, bur it ſtreams forth by natu- 
rall reſults, and unavoidable emanations. 
So that it will faften upon an interiour, 
unſutable Object, rather then none at 


all. 
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all. The Soul may ſooner leave off to 
ſub{iſt,then to love; and like the Vine, it 
withers and dyes, if it has nothing to 
embrace. Now this affection in the {tate 

of Innocence was happily pitched upon 
its right Object; it flamed up in dire& 
fervours of devotion to God, andin col- 
lateral emilsions of charity to its Neigh- 
bour. It was not then onely another and 
more cleanly name for Luſt. It had none 
of thoſe impure heats, that both repreſent 
and deſerve Hell. It was a veltall and a 
virgin fire, and differed as much from 
that ch uſually paſſes by this name 


now-a- -dayes, asthe vital heat from the bur: 


nings 01a fever. 

Then for the contrary Paſsion of Has 
tred. This we know is the Paſsion of de- 
hance,and thereis a kind of averſation and 
hoſtility included in its very efſence and 
being. Bur then, (if there could have been 
hatred in the world,when there was {carce 
any thing odious) it would have acted 
within the compaſle of its proper object. 
Like Aloes,bitter indeed, but wholſome. 
There 
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There wonld have been no rancour, no 
hatred of our Brother : An innocent na- 
tuire could hate nothing that was inno- 
cent. Ina word, ſo great isthe commu- 
cation, that the Soul then hated onely 
that, which now onely it loves, char is, 


Sin. 


And if we may bring Anger under chis 
head, as being according to {ome a tran- 
ſient hatred, or atleaſt very like it. This 
allo, as unruly as now it is, yet then it 
vented it ſelf by the meaſures of reaſon. 
There was no ſuch thing as the tranſports 
of malice, or the violences of revenge : 
no rendring evill for evill, when eyil was 
truly a non entity, and no where to be 
found. Anger then was like the (word of 
Juſtice, keen, but innocent and righteous. 
It did not act like tury, and then call it ſelf 
zeal. It alwayes eſpouſed Gods honour: 
nor ever kindled upon any thing bur in 
order to a Sacrifice. Ir ſparkled like the 
coal upon the Altar, with the fervours of 
piety, the heats of devotion, the allies 
and: -vibrations of an harmleſſe activi- 
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ty. In the next place, for the lighrſome 
Paſsion of Foy. It was not that, which 
now often uſurpes this name ; thar trivi- 
al; vaniſhing, ſuperficial cl ing, that onely 
oilds the apprehenſion, and play es upon 
the (urface- of the Soul. It was not the 
meer crackling of thorns, a ſuddain blaſe 
of the Spirits, the exultation ofa tickled 
tancy , or a pleaſed: appetite. Joy was 
then a maſculine and a levere thing : the 
recreation of the Judgment, the Jubilee 
of rea{0n-: it was the reſult ot a real good 
ſutably applyed. Ie commenced upon the 
(olidities of Truth, and the ſubſtance of 
fruition. It did nor run out in voice, or 
undecent Eruptions ; but filled the Soul, 
as God does the Univerſe, ſilently and 
wichout- noiſe. It was refreſhing, but 
compoled; like rhe WAY of 
youth tempered with the gravity ol age ; 

or the miurth of a feſtival managed with 
the lence of contempiation. 

And on the other fide for- Sorrow. Had 
any lofle or diſaſter made bur room for 
grief, it would have. moved accordingto 
| the 
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the ſevere allowances of Prudence, and 
the proportions of the provocation. It 
would not have fallyed out into com- 
plaint,or loudneſle, nor-ſpread-it ſelf upon 
the face, and writ fad ſtories upon the 
forehead. No wringing of the hands, 
knocking the breaſt, or wiſhing ones ſelt 
unborn; all which are but the ceremo- 
nies of ſorrow, the pomp and oftentation 
of an effeminare griet : which ſpeak not 
{> much the greatneſle of the miſery, as 
the ſmalneſle of the mind. Tears may 
{poilthe eyes, but not waſh away the at- 


* fliction. Sighs may exhauſt the man, but 


not eject the burthen. Sorrow then 
would have been as filent as Thought, as 
ievere as Philoſophy. It would have relt- 
ed in inward fences, tacit diſlikes: and 
the whole ſcene of it been tranſacted in 
{ad and ſilent retiections. | 

Then again for Hope. Though in- 
deed the fulneſle and atfluence of mans 
enjoyments in the ſtate of Innocence, 
might ſeem to leave no place for hope, in 


reſpect of any furcher addition, but onely 
E4 of 
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of the prorogation, and future continu- 
ance of what already he poſleſſed. Yer 
doubtleſſe, God who made no faculty,bur 
alſo provided j ir with a proper object, up- 
on which it might exerciſe, and lay out it 
ſelf even in its orearelt innocence,did then 
exerciſemans hopes with the expectations 
of abetter Paradiſe, or a more. intimate 
admiſzion to himſelf, For it 1s not ima- 
ginable, that Adam could fix upon ſuch 
poor, chin enjoyments, as riches, pleaſure, 
and the gayeries of an animal life. Hope 
indeed was alwayes the Anchor of the 
Soul, yer certainly it was not to catch or 
faſten upon. ſuch mud. Andifas the A- 
poſtle fayes, no man hopes for that which he 
fees, miuch lefſe could Adam then hope for 
fuch things as he ſaw through. 

And Jaſtly, for the affection of fear. 
It was then the inſtrument of caution,not 
of anxiety ; a guard, and not a torment to 
the breaſtthat had it. It is now indeed an 
unhappineſs, the diſeaſe of the Soul, it flies 
at a ſhadow, and makes more dangers 
then It avoids; It weakens the Judge- 
| ment, 
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ment, and betrayes the ſuccours of rea- 
fon. So hard is it to tremble, and not to 


erre, and to hit the mark 3% 1 ſhaking 


hand. Then ir fixed upon him that is 
onely to be feared, God : and yet with a 
filial tear, which ar the ſame time both 
fears, and loves. It was awe without a- 
mazement, dread without diſtra&ion. 
There was then a beaury even in this very 
palcneſle. It was the colour of ;devotion, 
oivinga luſtre to reverence, "Ny a gloſleto 
bumilicy. 

Thus did the Paſs1ons then a& with- 
out any of their preſent jarres, combats, 


or repugnances ; all moving with rhe 


beauty ot uniformity, and the ſtilneſle of 
compolure. Like a well-governed Ar- 
my, not for fighting, but for rank and or- 
der. - Iconteſle the Scripture does nor ex- 
 prefly attribute thele ſeveral endow- 
ments to Adam in his firft eſtate. Bur all 
that I have ſaid, and much more, may be 
drawn out of that ſhort Aphoriſme, God 
made man upright, Eccleſ. 7.29. And lince 
the roms ce Weakneſſes now infelt the 


nature 
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nature of Man faln, if we will be true to 
the rule of contraries, we muſt conclude 
thatthoſe perfections were the lot of man 
innocent. | 

New iromthis{o'exact and regular com- 
poſure ot the faculties, all moving in their 
due place, each ſtriking in irs proper time, 
there arole by natural conſequence the 
crowning perfection of all, A good Con- 
ſcience, For as in the Body,, when the 
principal parts, as the Heart and Liver, do 
their offices, andall the inferiour, ſmaller 
veſſels a& orderly, andduly, there ariſes 
a {weet enjoyment upon the whole, 
which we call Health. So inthe Soul, 
when the ſupreme faculties of the Will 
and Underſtanding move regularly, the 
inferiour Paſsions and Afﬀections follow - 
ing, there ariſes a ſerenity and compla- 
CEncy _ the whole Soul], infinitely be- 
yond the greateſt bodily pleaſures, the 
higheſt quinteſlenceand Elixars of world- 
ly delights. There is in this caſea kind 
| of fragrancy, and ſpiritual perfume upon 
the Conſcience ; much 1ike what 1ſaac 


ſpoke 
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ſpoke of his ſons garments, 'T hat the ſcent 


of them Was like the ſmell of a field Which the 
Lord had bleſſed. Such a freſhneſle and 


flavour 1s there upon the Soul, when dai- 


ly watered with the actions of a vertuous . 


life. Whatſoever is pure, is alfo plea- 
ant. 

Having thus ſurveyed the Image of 
Godin the Soul of Man, we arenot to 
omit now. thoſe charadhens ot Majeſty 
that God imprinted upon the Body. He 


.drew lome traces of his Image upon this 


allo ; as much as a ſpiritual Subſtance 
could be pictured upon a corporeal. As 
for that Sect of. the Anthropomorphites, that 
from hence aſcribe ro God the figure of 
a Man, with eyes, hands, feet, and the like, 

they are roo ridiculous to deſerve a con- 
futation. They would ſeem to. draw 
this implety from the letter of the Scri- 
pture ſometimes {peaking of God in this 
manner, Abſnrdly, as if the mercy of 
Scriprure-expreſsion ought. ro warrant 
the blaſphemy of our Opinions. And 
not rather ſhew us, that God: candeicends 


A 
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ro us, onely to draw us to himſelf; and 
clothes himſelf in'our likeneſle, onely to 
win usto his own. The practice of the 
Papitts1is much of the ſame nature, in their 
ablurd,and impious picturing of God Al- 
mighty : but the wonder in them 1s the . 


Tefle, ſince the Image of a Deity may be 


a proper object for that, which 4s but the 
Image of a Religion. Bur to the pur- 
polſe-: Adam was then no*leſle glorious 


1n his externals, he had a'beautitul bo- 


dy, as well as-an immortal Soul. :The 


"whole compound was like a well-built 


Temple, ſtately withour, and ſacred with- 
in. The Elements were at perie&t union 
and agreement in his 'body; and their 
contrary qualities ſerved not for the diſſo- 
lution oof the compound, but the variety 
of the compoſure, Galen, who had no 


\. more Divinity, then what his Phyſick 


caught him, barely upon the confiderati- 
on of this fo exact frame of the body, 
challenges any one upon an hundred 
years {tudy,to find, how any the leaſt fibre, 
or molt minute particle might be more 
com- 
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commodiouſly placed, either for the ad- 


vantages of uſe, or comlinefle. His ſta- 
rure erect, and tending upwards to his 
Centre ; his countenance majeltick and 
comely, with the luſtre of a native beauty, 


thaggſcorned the poor aſsiſtances of Art, or . 


the attemprs of Imitation. His body of 
ſo much quickneſle and agility, 4 it 
did not onely contain, bur alſo repreſent 
the Soul : for we might well ſuppoſe, that 
where God did depolite fo rich a Jewel, 
he would ſutably adorn the Caſe. Ir was 
a fit work-houſe for ſpritely, vivid facul- 
ties to exercile and exert themſelvesin. A 
fir tabernacle for an'immortal Soul, not 
onely to dwell in, but to contemplate up- 
on : where it might {ee the World with- 
out travel ; it being a leſler Scheme ofthe 
Creation, Nature contracted, a little Col- 


mography or map ofche thuilwals, Nei- 


ther was the body then ſubject to diſtem- 
pers, tO die by piece-meal, and languith 
under Coughs, Catarrhs, or Conſumpti- 
ons. Adam knew no diſcaſe, lo long as 
temperance from the forbidden fruit lecu- 
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red him. Nature was his Phyſician : and 


Innocence; and Abſtinence would have 


kept him healchful ro immortality. 
Now the Uſe of this point might be ya- 
rious, but at preſentit ſhall be onely this; 
To re-mind us of the irreparable lo{ (ſamphac 
we ſuſtained in our firſt Parents, to ſhew 
as of how fair portion Adam dilinherited 
his whole poſterity by one ſingle prevari- 
cation. Take the picture of a man in the 
greenneſle and vivacity of his youth; and 
in the latter date and declenſions of his 
drooping years, and yon will ſcarce know 
it to belong to the ſame perſon : there 
would be more art to diſcern, then at firſt 
todrawir. The {ame, ind « greater is the 
difference between Man innocent and 
faln. He is as 1t werea new kindor {pe- 
cies; the plague of {in has even altered his 
nature, and eat into his very eſſentials. 
The Image of God 1s wiped out, the crea- 
tures have ſhook off his yoke, renounced 
his Soveraignty , and revolred from his 
dominion. Diſtempers and Diſeaſes have 
ſhattered the excellent frame of his body; 
and 
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and by a new diſpenſation, Immortality 
is ſwalloved up of Mortality, The fame 
diſaſter,and decay allo has invaded his ſpi- 
rituals: the Paſsions rebell, every faculty 
would uſurp and rule; and there are fo 
many governours, that there can be no 
government. Thelight within us is be- 
come dajknefle; and the Underſtanding, 
chat ſhould be eyes tothe blind faculty of 
the Will, is blind it (elf, and fo brings all 
the inconveniences, that attend a blind 
follower under the conduct of a blind 
guide., Hethat would havea clear, oci- 
lar demonſtration of this, let him reflect 
upon that numerous litter of ſtrange , 
ſenſe-lefle, abſurd Opinions, that crawle 
about the world, to the diſgrace of Rea- 
ſon, and the unan{werable reproach of a 
broken Intellect. 


The two great perfections, that both . 


adorn, and exerciſe mans underſtanding, 
are Philoſophy, and Religim: For the firſt of 
theſe ; take it even amongſt the Profeſlors 
of it, where it moſt flouriſhed, and we 
ſhall find the. very firſt notions of com- 
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mon ſenſe debauched by them. For there 
have been ſuch, as have aſſerted, That there 
# no ſuch thing in the world as. Motion : T hat 
ContradifFions . may-be true, There has not 
been wanting one, that has denied S1ow-49 
be white. Such a ſapidiry or wantonneſle 
had ſeized upon the moſt raiſed Wits, that 
it might be doubted, whether the Philo- 
ſophers, or:the Owles, of Athens were the 
quicker ſighted. Bur then for Religion ; 

What prodigious, monſtrous, miſhapen 
births has the Reaſba of faln man produ- 
ced ! It is now. almoſt tix thouſand years, 
that far the greatelt part of the World has 
had no other Religion bur Idolatry. And 
[dolatry certainly is the firit-born ah: Fol- 
ly, the-great and leading paradox, nay, 
the very abridgemeat and ſumme torkl of 
all abſurdities. For 1s it not ſtrange, that 
a rationall man. ſhould worſhip an 
Oxe, nay the image of an Oxe ? that 
he ſhould fawn upon his Dog ? bow. 
himſelf before. a Cat ? adore Leeks and 
Garlick, and ſhed penitential tears atthe 


imel! of a deihed Onyon 2? Yer ſo. did the 
| Egyp- 
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Egyptians, once the famed malters of all 
arts and learning. And to go alittle fur- 
ther; we have yet a ſtranger inſtance in 
Iſa. 4 FOE A man hews him down a tree in the 
wood, and part of it he burns, in. the 16. ver, 
and in the 17. ver. with the reſidue' thereof he 
maketh a God. With onepart he turniſhes 
his Chimney, with the other his Chappel. 
A ſtrange'thing, that the fire muſt firſt 
conſume this part, and then burn Incenſe 
ro that. As itthere, was more Divinity 
in one end of the ſtick, chen in the other ; 
or, as if it could be. oraved and pain- 
ted omnipotent , or. the nails and the 
hammer could give it an Apotheoſts. Brief- 
ly, ſogrear is the change, ſo, deplorable 
the degradation of our nature,that where- 
asbeſore we bore the Image of God, we 
now retain onely the [mage of Men. 

In the laſt place, we learn from hence 
the Excellency of Chriſtian Religion, -in 
that it is the great and onely means thar 
God has ſanCtified and deligned to repair 
the breaches of Humanity, to let faln man 
upon his legs again, to clarihe his Reaſon, 
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to reQtifie his. Will ; had to compoſe. and 
repulare- his aMEQiGns. | "The whole buſi- 
nefſe'of our Redemption isin ſhorr onely 
to rub over'the defaced copy ofthe 'Crea- 
tion, to te- -pfint Gods Image' upon the 
Soul, and*(as it were) to ſer forth Nature 
ana ſecond, and 2 faireredition.. 

The recovery of which loſt Image; as it 
1s Gods pleaſure to command, and. our 
duty to endeavour, ſoit is in his _ 
onely to effect. 

Ti whom be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt 

due, all praiſe, might, majeſty.and domi- 


nin, both notv and for evermore.”' Amen. 


FENIS. 
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